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dered the present method of printing the paper in long 
rolls possible, and that the chintz-printing inspired the 
idea of transfering the cylinder press to paperhangings, so 
that the several branches of modern industry appear to us 
subject to many reciprocal changes. If we compare the old 
papers of 50 years ago, which were made by hand and 
pasted on the wall by sheets, we find, apart from their 
hideousness, the by no means unimportant advantage of 
greater solidity. It is only where the purchasers, and 
above all the proprietors of the houses, make a point 
of having solidity in their papers and are not averse to 
paying a corresponding price, that they can avoid the 
evil of having their walls covered with a paper; which too 
often, by reason of its bad quality, can scarcely be brought 
so far as to be fixed to the very wall itself, after the 
paperhanger has applied the paste. 

All new inventions, all these manufactories occupying 
thousands of workmen, have, as we have seen long ago 
left their real end and object unconsidered. In making 
their profit of the technical progress, and only speculating 
upon the necessities as well as the want of taste of the 
general public, and on the rivalling their competitors in 
cheapness, taste became more and more corrupted and 
the proper task of the paperhanger to spread the magic 
of beauty all around, was neglected. What has been 
the result? No Museum, till a few years ago, could make 
any use of these failures, they were only of use as the 
refuse of a time of decline, fast disappearing now under 
the auspices of more intelligent efforts and a more matured 
understanding for the true conditions of art. 

By degrees the most beautiful ornaments of all past 
time, partly by copies, partly by free treatment or va- 
riation, are offered to the people like a new and easy 
and beautiful language. These efforts to revive beautiful 
decorative motives of former periods of art were crowned 
by great success, both as to the lighter and more appro- 
priate treatment and cheapness of papers. Nor is it to be 



disregarded that so long as the back ground of the wall 
was too bright and too hard in colour, the oilpaintings, 
statues, reliefs &c., could not be seen to advantage. In 
galleries and exhibitions indeed a good colour for a back- 
ground was always cared for, but I have never known 
a painter to have insisted on the purchaser covering over 
a glaring blue, or flower paper with another more suitable 
for his picture. To take any trouble about so subordinate 
a matter as a paperhanging was considered beneath the 
dignity of high art, whereas in the golden age of the Re- 
naissance, the several arts were so subservient to one 
another that one spoke simply of art as one. 

In place of the very improper designation »high and 
low art«, Goethe gave a more appropriate one, namely 
»free and servile art«. If the better obtains the supremacy, 
then on the one hand it is the interest of cultivated 
minds to watch for a harmonious surrounding, and on 
the other hand so to perfect the organisation that all 
the good which has been attained with great effort by 
draftsmen, manufacturers &c., should not disappear in 
the glut of the market. But it is just these very per- 
sons, who are the direct advisers and intermediaries of 
the public, namely the employes in the paperhanging 
trade and the paperhangers themselves, that are the 
furthest removed from the conception of what art is. 
Leaving all ideal efforts out of the question, we can 
assure this class of artisans that they would gain much 
more material profit, if they would study mural de- 
coration instead of only clothing simply the wall, but 
it is only in large cities where competition strikes the 
note of warning, that there is a necessity for some at- 
tention to art. 

A school for decorative paperhanging is a necessity; 
it may even be called a first necessity among all schools 
of speciality, for it will have the greatest influence in 
fostering art in the homestead, and thus in causing a 
brisk sale of all other art productions. 
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Nos 4—10. 



Nos 1-10. Capitals and Strings from Gernrode Church, from drawings of Mr. R. Saran in Berlii 
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NMl. Design foi- Persian Stuff by Mr. L. Schwarz in Munich. 



The Workshop. 1876. 
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N® 15. Design for a Cabinet by Mr. A. Niedling in Ascbaffenbvirg. 
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N'* 16. Easel, designed and manufactured by Mr. C. Wirth in Berlin. 



The Workshop. 1876. 
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N<» 17. Ceiling of the great Concert Hall of the Liederhalle in Stuttgart, from the designs of Messrs. Leins and Schaupert, 

Archts., by Mr. G. Jeremias. 
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From the Exposition de rUnion centrale des Beaux-Arts appliques a I'lndustrie in Paris 1876. 




N" 18, Jardiniere and Wall Decoration in Enamelled Tiles from the design of Mr. E. Reiber by Mr. Th. Deck in Paris. 
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N^ 19. House-Gate in Stained Oak, with Wrought Iron semi-circular Grille and Lantern, designed by Messrs. Friebus and Lange 

in Berlin. Details Nos 3 of Supplement. 
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N^ 20. Design for a Porcelain Stove by Mr. A. Niedling in Aschaffenburg. 



The Workshop. 1876. 
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Nos 23—29. Chatelaine and Lockets, designed and manufactured by M. Paul Soyer in Paris. 



For further Details of Billard Cue Stand contained in part 7 page 103 see Nos i and 2 of Supplement. 



